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It could have been something I said, or maybe just the way I 
said it. In such a place few things seemed worth saying unless 
ornamented with the faecal and unsavoury. Or quite likely it was my 


breeks, and the breeks themselves Spotted and holed in conspicuous 
Places, and my tipped-out pockets yielding nothing very grandiose. The 
turnkeys looked, and tried to think, and all they could think about 
was lice and meths and Piss and dereliction. So they locked me up 


I propped myself up, swami-style, on the pan in the corner. In 
the right-hand pocket of my jacket, inside the lining, some crumbs of 


Soon a certain warmth and ease of spirit spread through me. I am 
dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep now. I run my fingers over the 
Qlazed-brick, and charmed vistas open out before me. I am with Tony 
Kilna in his room in Washington Street. He is in a chair by the cold 
grate, lost in the Mahabharata. I am Seated on the edge of his bed, 
sipping a beer. “TON Ye! oT Say, “I’m dead beat. I neéd a place to lie 
down in. Just for an hour or so.” And he looks up smiling and Says: 
“Sure, Boots. You stretch yourself out and have a kip. you'll be a new 
man in an hour or two?" And it's evening when T wake, and the light 
fading. A fire blazes in the hearth. Tony has a pot of broth on the 
hob and a pile of toast on the table. “On you go, Boots, get stuck in, 
you’re just in the nick of time.” 


Seemed uneasy about the cause, but he hadn't the time to ferret it 
out, so he just flushed the toilet pan and left it at that. I got in 


stored. Over tea and a roll we made needle~thin roll-ups and shared 
the stubs. 
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The screw with the nose took me down to the desk to pick up my 
property. It was all accounted for - all except a half-bottle of Black 
Heart rum which I never expected to see again anyway as they always 
confiscate booze. Two broken cigarettes, a tangerine, a ballpoint pen, 
my scarlet-and-black tie, my spotted hankey, my steel-rimmed specs and 
eighty-one pence in ready money. I then walked out into a dull wet 
day. 


In Dumbarton Road, travelling east. The Mitchell Library was my 
best plan in this part of town on such a morning. I would rest-up 
there till Slowie’s opened. Still feeling in my pocket lining as I 
went along Byres Road. The hash all done, pockets swept bare. All I 
had was a raging thirst. I sucked on the tangerine. An open police van 
with some prisoners was halted there at the lights. One or two faces 
i recognised. On their way to the Sheriff Court, that great hungry 
fortress in the Gorbals. Two cops laughing, sharing a joke with the 
prisoners. 


Byres Road as usual very busy, but nobody giving the van or its 
occupants a second look. Three sets of handcuffs, four cops, lots of 
banter. IT was thinking about all the other police vans from all over 
the city and beyond, with a like cargo of failed humanity, and all the 
lawyers setting out from their plush offices, and the fiscals and 
judges and prosecuting counsels, and the jurors with the Sun or the 
Mirror or last night's telly clouding their brains, and the hundreds 
of law-loving witnesses dying to strike a blow for the powers that be 
- all headed down there at that moment to play their part in the only 
growth industry in the country. 


Two cops laughing. Now the law had its daily fodder requirement 
all safely collected and fastened down, they could afford to laugh. 
I like a joke myself. So with the tangerine stuck in my gob, I obliged 
with a smart military salute as the van started up. The cops just 
glowered as they drove past the loony on the pavement. 


I walked on. An overcast sky, a drizzle of rain. If it kept up 
I’d be soaked through before I got anywhere near the Mitchell. I 
thought about getting a bus, but the eighty-one pence was the entry 
money to Slowie’s, the half pint from which greater things might flow. 
The rain was coming on harder and I sharpened my pace, taking shelter 
now and again in doorways and under awnings to shake off some of the 
wet. 


At one point I stood in a close near a cafe. Looking about me, 
fo noted the stained-glass windows on the stairhead. It was one of 
these quiet, respectable-like closes where the genteel classes had 
once been raised with brass doorbells and hair doormats. They used to 
Say you could eat your dinner off the landing in a close like that. 
There was a printed message just above my head. I knew what it said 
but I wanted to see it plain just one more time. I put on my specs. 
The letters were badly faded, some completely gone. It was the famous 
civic ordinance: 


NO LOITERING. LOITERERS WILL BE PROSECUTED. BY ORDER OF 
THE CITY OF GLASGOW POLICE. 
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A civic ordinance no longer much invoked. Cops no longer worried 
much about peopie standing in closes. I could remember a time when you 
hung about these places at your peril. Especially if you had any form. 
You could be done on suspicion alene. A known thief couldn't shelter 
from the rain. 


In those days the cops were everywhere, or seemed to be. Not 
like now. The streets are not what they used to be for the boys in 
blue. They used to come in pairs, sometimes in uniform, sometimes in 
plainciothes. The Burke and Hares we called them. The plainclothes 
were a joke. Two identical light-brown Trench coats, black serge 
trousers, and big black boots. Their need to be alike undid their best 
efforts. 


And would you believe? - just as I pulled up my collar and 
stepped once more into the rain - as if to remind me I must never take 
anything for granted as regards the city constabulary - two cops came 
by, a male and a female, on horseback. You could hear their walkie-— 
talkies rattling out messages. They were looking for somebody. 


I was beginning to wonder if my moment of fun in Byres Road was 
going to have consequences. I’ve seen people hauled in for less. They 
eyed me carefully but jogged past. I glanced back as I walked. They 
were off at a gallop down Dumbarton Road, hot on somebody's trail. 
Most likely just a flasher in Broomhill. Anything to break the 
monotony. But what if it turned out to be something quite different? 
What if it was another Tony Kilna? Like on that far-off Saturday 
afternoon at Brigton Cross when it was hard to tell who was in most 
terror, the mountie or the horse he was riding, as Kilna slashed at 
them with a 17-inch bayonet. 


Terror was sustenance to Kilna’s soul. Too long an interval 
between blood-lettings diminished him. But such intervals were rare, 
there was always employment for Kilna. The money-lenders needed him 
badly. With Kilna on the payroll, punctual repayments and regular cash 
flow were guaranteed. Few took any chances with Tony Kilna on the 
doorstep. 


Tony came of Ukrainian people. His father was a tall man with a 
shaven head. He painted pictures - or rather the same picture over and 
over: a Clydesdale horse pulling a coal-cart. He went round the doors 
with them. They didn’t sell very well. He eked out some kind of living 
repairing push-bikes. At weekends he sold toys and novelties from a 
pen in the Gallowgate. 


Tony was flaxen-haired, sallow, with eyes kept low and hidden 
under heavy lids. He had a tendency to plumpness. Even at thirty he 
still had soft, rather girlish locks. He was quiet-spoken and slow of 
movement, never smoked or gambled. The overall impression he conveyed 
was one of good-natured placidity. His bashful looks fooled a lot of 
people not in the know. The risk appeared negligible and innocents 
often rushed to do their duty. The hidden eyes might have alerted 
shrewder citizens. To his credit Kilna never actually killed anybody. 
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Even with a High Court trial looming he was never much put out. 
Crown witnesses were sometimes unavailable on the day, or suddenly 
struck dumb, or strangely paralysed with much hesitation and doubt. 
So the precognitions cobbied together in the safety of the fiscal’s 
office were no danger to anybody - except maybe the witness. 


I had to step along with some caution; my shoes were leaking. 
Here and there the gutters overran the kerb. Pavements all potholed 
and worn with the tramp of the poor. I muttered curses as I took in 
water. 


I stopped. Two young men were delivering a wardrobe. They passed 
in front of me. One was staring at me, hesitating; he remembered 
something. He called to his mate to hold it a minute. Then he put his 
end of the wardrobe down and went back to check the rear door of the 
van. Sneak thieves were everywhere. One quick look and he had me 
sussed; something must be showing. I watched them struggle with the 
wardrobe in the doorway. A sign in the window said it was THE CITy 
CARE MISSION. A charity shop. That explained the worn-out pavements. 


T took a squint inside. A man in a cashmere coat waited to come 
out. He was holding a small mahogany dressing mirror. He had a greying 
Van Dyke beard, anxious, watchful eyes. It was one of those days. 
Behind the man, droves of people intent on bargains. I sensed there 
could be something in there for me as well. 


I followed the delivery men in, doing a tango in the entry with 
the man in cashmere. Coyly, the man shielded the mirror from me as we 
danced. He reminded me of Katz the money-lender, another who didn’t 
like to be kept waiting. 


“I have a tight schedule, too,” I said as the man rushed past me 
to his waiting car. He put on his long-suffering look and shook his 
head. These winos were a sore trial. 


It was a warehouse as well as a shop. The two men deposited the 
wardrobe in a screened off area on the left. Then they returned to the 
van and came back with a massive length of carpet. Other people were 
bringing in stuff as well. I noted a large storage space at the back. 
Here furniture of all kinds was stacked to the ceiling. 3-piece 
suites, dining tables, cocktail cabinets, bookcases, wardrobes, 
dressing chests, occasional chairs, rocking chairs, footstools. And 
every item had a sold sticker attached, most likely peddled to second- 
handed dealers, like the man with the Van Dyke beard. Business was 
booming in the charity trade. 


The stuff in the front shop was the usual charity-shop junk. The 
crockery, the cutlery, the glassware, the palmyrah baskets, the 
ornaments, the lampshades, the board games. Then there were several 
rails of male and female apparel. I put on my specs to study the price 
tag on a faded showerproof coat made in South Korea. It was £35. I was 
shaken but tried not to show it. In fact I thought it only sensible 
to try the coat on. 
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Alas, no use. Too short in the arms, and nothing except holes in 
the pockets. If Beatrix the Hun in Pady’s Market could see these 
prices! But she never would, Beatrix wasn’t one for roaming about. The 
murky shade of the low-lying Briggait was her element. Then again, not 
being a charity she’d never have the gall to ask such prices. 


The end wall was shelved, filled mostly with beaten-up 
paperbacks, Mills and Boon romances, lots of Geoffrey Archer. There 
were some videotapes, gramophone records, piles of women's magazines. 
It was the bottom shelf that interested me - a long row of footwear 
stretching down to a changing cubicle which had a blue curtain drawn 
over. On the wall there was a conversion table showing what 
continental and American shoe sizes meant in Gt Britain. 


I went down the line examining the shoes. They were of every 
style, colour, size, quality and condition. A self-adhesive price 
label on the right toe-cap of each. I picked up a couple of pairs that 
seemed suitable and placed them within easy reach of the cubicle. I 
went back to the rail and selected a suit. It was white, of Dutch 
make, nearly new, also £25. I held it in the air at arm’s length for 
awhile, giving it a close inspection inside and out, then walked with 
it to the cubicle. I drew the curtain and sat down on a plastic chair. 


I wanted to wring out my socks. They were, like my clapped-out, 
waterlogged suedes, past saving. I towelled my mucky feet with the 
shredded hem of the blue curtain. I stepped into an elegant, nicely 
polished, brown leather brogue with rubbers on the sole and steel caps 
on the heel. They were a perfect fit. The £25 price tag I transferred 
to my suedes, which I nudged into place on the bottom shelf. I 
returned the suit to the overloaded rail, giving it a tug here and 
smoothing it there, so that it hung to its best advantage. Taking 
observations, a curious watcher might say: “See how considerate that 
man is! He doesn’t want to crease the garment. How thoughtful of him. 
If only more of our customers were like that. He’s all right, that 
fellow. With him we can relax our vigilance. Let us offer him coffee 
and doughnuts.” 


I delayed my departure a good while. Haste is always a mistake 
in these situations, and anyway I wanted to test the shoes for 
comfortable walking. I passed up and down among the jackets and coats, 
checking a price here, a pattern there. I peered closely at a framed 
picture on the wall - a black woman with seductive gaze - quite the 
connoisseur with my specs tilted up and my fingers in the air. I 
looked at the books, idling with The New Careers Encyclopedia: 3 Ways 
to the Top (£8.50). After that I got inte a fix with a heap of pots 
and pans. 


There was somebody else in the cubicle now; a woman with an 
infant in a go-chair. The child was shrieking and trying to wrench the 
curtain apart. The charity workers came and went, chatting, fussing 
with parcels, wiping shelves. Nobody came forward with the doughnuts. 
Nobody seemed to notice me at all. I’d had all the charity I was due. 
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In the street again, I found the rain had gone off and the sun 
was peeping out. New shod, I skipped along with a more confident air. 
AS always I kept my eyes peeled for any old friends that might be 
coming my way. I have old friends everywhere, all over the city, even 
in the west end. But it pays to keep an eye out. Some are more welcome 
than others. And some would have an eye open for me, to give me a 
bodyswerve if they saw me first. I have all kinds of old friends. 


In the Mitchell I climbed the stair in the North Street 
building. In the old days I used to come up this stair to the Music 
Room for the sake of the quiet. I frequented it a lot. I liked signing 
the visitors’ book, always putting down some grandiose name like 
Battistini, Tettrazini, Martinelli, Zenatello. I have no idea why I 
did that. Maybe just an ingrained suspicion of putting my real name 
to things. Times however had changed. A security man in green uniform 
came running up after me to ask where I thought I was going. I said 
the Music Room. He said it had been moved to the new building round 
the corner. He said there was nothing up that stair any more but 
archives which he did not think I would have any interest in. I said 
he was quite right. I walked round to the new building. But the new 
Music Room had little appeal for me, it was too wide-open and well- 
aired looking and lacked the intimacy and the old associations of the 
original Music Room. I chose instead Philosophy and Religion. It 
didn't have a single customer. 


The librarian was deep in the morning paper when I interrupted 
her. I handed over my request form and took a seat facing east. About 
twenly minutes later the girl returned but bearing no books. She was 
looking at the request form and shaking her head. Swami Prabhananda, 
it seemed, was missing, and although the search would continue, she 
couldn’t really hold out much hope. She hated to say it but in her 
opinion the Swami had been purloined. Unfortunately such things did 
occur, although colleagues who worked in the Mitchell under the old 
regime - when security was really just a joke - assured her that it 
was no longer the common occurrence it once was. 


Nevertheless, although she'd only been in the department a 
couple of months, they had, to her sure and certain knowledge, lost 
Wittgenstein and Max Stirner - although in the case of the latter 
nobody was too surprised as he seemed to be a favourite target for 
book thieves over a long number of years, or so she'd been told. 


As for the Upanishads, there were several other very good 
translations, notably Professor Muller's of 1879. She nodded towards 
the card catalogue and went back to her desk. 


Mention of Stirner set me thinking of Tony Kilna yet again. It 
was among his belongings, a little while after his murder, that I had 
first seen a copy of Stirner’s book. 


One day Tony’s dad walked into the Strickland Press bookshop at 
208 George Street, just opposite the City Chambers, with a bag of 
books which he said were his son's, and he wanted to know what they 
would fetch in cash money. I remember that day very well. I went about 
the shop a lot at that time, for it was more than just a bookshop, it 
was a place where people met and talked and drank coffee and argued 
and nobody ever felt unimportant or excluded. 
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John Caldwell, who ran the shop along with one or two others, 
was a printer to trade and had been active in radical politics all his 
life. He was a small quiet man who spent the larger part of his life 
in the basement of the shop where they had this ancient press called 
Big Bertha which had churned out left-wing newspapers and pamphlets 
over a period of thirty-five years. 


Old Kiina lifted out the books one by one, handling them 
delicately to show us all he knew their value. 


“These were Tony’s,” he said. “Whatever price you say, John, 
that’s OR.” 


He spread the books out on the counter. There might have been 
about fifteen volumes in all. Most were from the old Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd. which working-class opsimaths and autodidacts had 
been devouring since the 1880s. Plato, Epictetus, Gibbon, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, Whittier, Carlyle, Ruskin, Stevenson, Havelock 
Ellis, Olive Schreiner, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, - and The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, of course, for times when the struggle got too much for 
us. But there were two other books, neither of them easy to get hold 
of at the time. These were Max Stirner’s The Fgo and His Own, and a 
badly mangled copy of The Unknown Revolution by Voline. 


Old George Kilna left, after pocketing his price and swearing it 
gave him pain to take it, and that he’d have handed the books over as 
a gift, a free gift, and gladly, for he knew that would be Tony’s 
wish, if only he and poor Tony's mother were not so hard-pressed just 
at that time, with the paintings not doing too well and the winter on 
top of them. 


When the old man went away I had a look at the books. I asked 
John what he wanted for the Voline. He knew I'd been friendly with 
Tony, so he said it was in such poor condition it would be hard to 
sell and I might as well take it for nothing. Then we got talking 
about Kilna, and the enigma of Kilna, and the change that took place 
in him. He pointed to the Voline book and asked me if I knew that it 
was this book - a study of Nestor Makhno in the Ukraine - that started 
Kilna reading in the first place. Kilna was half-way through a four- 
year sentence in Peterhead when John, who had never met Kilna in his 
life, sent him Voline’s book, just on the off-chance that the prisoner 
might find something useful in it, being of Ukrainian people. It did 
the trick. John smiled and said it was most likely the very same copy 
I held in my hands. 


Kilna's conversion shocked many people, and a lot of folk never 
believed in it. At the Strickland Press they never had any doubts. The 
credit was owing to one V.M. Fichenbaum, sometimes known as Voline, 
who wrote the history of Makhno’s war against Trotsky’s Red Army on 
the one side and Denikin’s Whites on the other, up and down the 
Ukraine between 1918 and 1921. The right book to the right man at the 
right time in the right place - and a fire was sparked in Kilna’s 
Ukrainian soul. 


You might expect that it was a political fire. Essentially 
politics is all about power, and power was something Kilna knew plenty 
about. In the profession of taking what the community was never too 
eager to part with, the politicians were head and shoulders above any 
crook Kilna had ever heard of. His sins were paltry failures by 
comparison. From this perspective, Kilna was immoral only insofar as 
he lacked the connections and know-how to be upsides with the power 
elite. So Kilna, understanding instinctively the true nature of 
political revolution, the “circulation of elites” found no comfort in 
the blandishments cf any party. Nor was it in the strict sense a 
religious conversion - the churches left him cold and God, whether 
dream or reality, was clearly an irrelevance, the just and the unjust 
sharing the same fate anyhow. No, it was more what you might call a 
philosophical fire kindled round the meaning of Authority. 


Kilna put the question: “If, as was obvious to everybody, 
Authority maintained its position only by means of force, or trickery, 
or a clever PR combination of both, with every question amenable to 
examination except one - the necessity for the continued existence of 
the principal of hierarchy and compulsion: did that not make it a 
rather dubious, maybe even immoral, expedient?” 


For a good while, after he got out, I saw him regularly at the 
Mitchell. He used to put in long stints with some very big books. 


He took notes in a 120-sheet Big Value jotter. A minute hand, 
three lines of writing in black ink between each ruled line. At one 
time he was reading Maria Montessori in the morning, Spinoza in the 
afternoon, and Krishnamurti at night. Some days we had a smoke 
together at the door or crossed the street to the cafe. He was nervous 
of pubs. I don’t recall that he spoke much about his past. He must 
have known the kind of grip it had on him: maybe even that it would 
have its say in the end, however bravely he manoeuvred in the present. 


He might have made a career for himself by exploiting that past: 
like some ex-bad guys who’ve flourished in the straight world making 
themselves out to be a lot nicer than they were. 


The media would have loved him. He could have lived off his 
reformed status, with his insider's knowledge of torture and 
treachery, and become a household name. They would present him as the 
moral success of the century: his earnings would prove it. And as a 
celebrity he would have been safe, unreachable. 


But Kilna’s bitter insights ran too deep for that. Success in 
the straight world was to be a gangster all over again, but this time 
with a fake morality which looked two ways at the same time. He was 
not going to be duped a second time. He was out of prison, on the open 
highway, but he wanted to explore, not encumber it. He had no 
ambitions to “make good”. He wanted neither to be dominant himself, 
nor to be of service to the dominant. He was on a quest. He sought a 
philosophy which made life more than just a battlefield of winners and 
losers, rich and poor. He had confidence that it could be found. 
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So John talked to me about Kilna. How the light had come too 
late. The dark days of violence were not to be transcended just so 
easily. Kilna had made enemies, men who carried the same darkness 
within them that he had known. 


On a January night in a back-close in Anderston they waited with 
knives for old scores to be settled. There were 28 stab wounds on his 
body when they found him. Not that it was Kilna’s blood alone that 
flowed that night. Down Washington Street a gushing stream, Kilna’s 
blood and theirs, and ail the big books and all the new hope of no 
avail. 


Next morning, Sunday, the murder was reported in the papers, 
another well-known hoodium getting his come-uppence. And some would 
say: “No before time. These guys never change. He should have been 
strung up years ago.” 


So keep to the hierarchies: that is the teaching of Lhe ages. 
There is certainty in no other thing but power: that is the voice of 
Pharaoh, 


And when Pharaoh speaks he is echoed to infinity. And the echo 
is always decisive, final, unanswerable, leaving room in the world for 
nothing but itself. 


To call out against it, is futile. Your little voice will be 
cast down and put to shame. Your little degenerate voice will be 
stifled in the thunderings of Pharaoh. 


You have hardened your heart against him, you have calumniated 
the hierarchies, you are a nothing. 


There will be no happy day for you - no reward, no rank, no 
redemption — not for you, Tony Kilna. The sweet moment in the dream 
will not happen for you - the lovely moment when they call your name 
and you step up, one of the chosen at last, a good person at last, 
Pharaoh’s trusty servant at last. 


Let there be no talk of illusion, sham, fraud. Without Pharaoh 
the world was cold, but that moment is a fire. You will sleep by it 
for the rest of your days. 


We read about it in the paper on a Sunday morning in the warmth. 
Tony Kilna, villain, in the gutter dead. 


